CHAPTER   V
ARTISANS AND SERVANTS

The social position of a man has at all times and at all places
been influenced profoundly by the occupation which he follows.
Certain occupations are considered suitable to certain ranks of
life and by following any occupation other than that considered
suitable to his rank, a man incurs the disapprobation of his class.
While in other societies his choice of occupation is free, in
Hindu society it is the caste that chooses his occupation. There-
fore, the social position of the Hindu is that of the caste to
which he belongs.1 In the remote past, there was probably an
intimate association between certain castes and certain occupa-
tions and attempts were made by the conquering Aryans to
prevent the original inhabitants from following any occupation
not considered suitable to their rank. It was in fact the most
unremunerative and unwholesome occupations that were assign-
ed to some of them. Of late, however, the proportion of those
who are engaged in traditional occupations is getting less.
This is true especially of the depressed classes.2 In India, as a
whole, only 7-6 per cent of the Chamars and 45-9 per cent of
the Dhobis are still engaged in their caste occupations and the
corresponding figures for the Khatiks and Bhangis are 21-5
and 55*9 per cent respectively.8

Occupational apostasy is fairly wide-spread these days.
While in the past the fear of being dutcasted by the caste
panchayaf was a 'wholesome' deterrent to occupational apostasy,
it is no longer proving effective. Both social and economic
forces are responsible for such changes. First there is the
desire to rise in the Hindu social system by abjuring occupa-
tions that are repugnant to high caste Hindus. The panchayat
usually connives at such acts and at times even approves them.
Secondly, such occupations have become unremunerative and
sticking to these is not an economic proposition. This last reason

1  Blunt: Caste System of N, India, pp. 229.
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3  See Chapter II, Table 2.